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depended for their success mainly on the architect Inigo
Jones, but in some degree also on Ben Jonson, who was
the creator of the Court Masque as a literary form.
Such expensive spectacles were far beyond the reach
of the public theater, but provoked considerable imita-
tion, as in Shakespeare's Tempest, or several of Beau-
mont and Fletcher's plays. Later Milton immortalized
the form in Comus.

The most hasty review of the Elizabethan drama
must suggest how constantly Shakespeare responded to
its prevailing conditions.   There are, of course, great
variations in the signs which different plays offer
of contemporary influence and peculiarity.   So it is
with most of his fellow dramatists.   Lear and Othello
were perhaps written within the same year, yet Othello,
in its unity, its technical excellence, and its depiction of
character, is the most modern of the tragedies, while
Lear, with its impossible story, its horrors, its treatment
of madness, its likeness to the chronicle plays, its pro-
longed passage from crisis to catastrophe, in its very
conception, is the most Elizabethan, though perhaps
the most impressive of the tragedies.   Twelfth Night is
suited to any stage, but TroHus and Cressida and Pericles
are hardly conceivable except on the Elizabethan.   De-
spite such variations, however, Shakespeare's relations
to the contemporary drama were manifestly constant
and immediate.   If it was rarely a question with him
what the ancients had written, it was always a question
what was being acted and what was successful at the